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THE URAN: A NEW SOUTH AMERICAN LINGUISTIC 

STOCK 

By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

WHEN the late Dr Daniel G. Brinton published The 
American Race (N. Y., 1891), he made the following 
statement (p. 221): 
"The Puquinas are also known under the names Urus or Uros, Hunos and 
Ochozomas. They formerly lived on the islands and shores of Lake Titicaca, 
in the neighborhood of Pucarini, and in several villages of the diocese of 
Lima. Oliva avers that some of them were found on the coast near Lam- 
bayeque. If this is correct, they had doubtless been transported there by 
either the Incas or the Spanish authorities. They are uniformly spoken of 
as low in culture, shy of strangers and dull in intelligence." 

This identification of "Puquinas" and Urus," which Brinton 
adopted, has been followed by other authorities since, including 
R. de la Grasserie, in his work on the "Puquina language," 1 which 
is based upon the material in De Ore's famous Rituale sen Manuale 
Peruanum (Neapoli, 1607), a copy of which in the Library of the 
British Museum served also for Brinton's investigations resulting 
in his article of 1890. 2 De la Grasserie (p. 1) simply copies Brinton 
in his description and nomenclature of these Indians : "The Puquinas 
known also by the names of Urus, Uros, Hunos and Ochomazos, 
etc." Dr. P. Ehrenreich, 3 in his resume of the ethnography of 
South America at the beginning of the twentieth century, lists an 
"Uro or Puquina" linguistic stock, with the remark (p. 65): "In 

1 Langues Americaines : Langue Puquina, Textes Puquina Contenus dans le 
Rituale sen Manuale Peruanum de Geronimo de Ore, publie a Naples en 1607. D'apres 
un exemplaire trouve a la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris. Avec texte espagnol en 
regard, traduction analytique interlineaire, vocabulaire et essai de grammaire. Leip- 
zig, 1894. Pp. 67. 

2 Note on the Puquina Language of Peru. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. XXVIII 
1890, pp. 242-248. 

3 Die Ethnographie Sudamerikas im Beginn des XX Jahrhunderts unter besond- 
erer Beriicksichtigung der Naturvolker. Archiv. fur Anthropologic, N. F. Bd. Ill, 
1905, pp. 39-75- 
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the midst of the Kolya population there still dwell on Lake Titicaca 
remains of the much disintegrated Uru or Puquina, an independent 
group, whose language has recently been investigated by Uhle. 
The language treated under this name by Raoul de la Grasserie 
seems to belong to a different people." 

The studies of Uhle 1 were made during his travels in Bolivia 
and Peru in the years 1895-1896. In a letter dated from Lima, 
May 17, 1896, Dr Uhle says that the Uros of Iruitu are linguistically 
identical with those of the interior of the province of Carangas, 
and concludes that once they probably occupied the region from 
Lake Titicaca almost to the Argentinian frontier. In another letter 
(Sept. 23, 1896) he states that at Iruitu there are 10 men, 14 women, 
and 9 children who still speak Uro as their mother- tongue, and 
that, in all probability, no dialectic differences of marked character 
exist in the language. He also observes that "the Puquina-Uro 
of Raoul de la Grasserie is totally different from my Uro," adding 
that, if the latter was earlier spoken about Lake Titicaca, there is 
not much place there for the former. While at Iruitu, Dr Uhle 
undertook the difficult task of making himself acquainted with the 
Uro language, whose exact place among the families of speech of 
the South American Indians he was not able to assign. The 
material 2 obtained by him, consisting of a vocabulary of some 600 
words, many sentences, etc., seems never to have been published. 
Bandelier, 3 the most recent ethnologist to refer to these Uros, 
contents himself with remarking, in a footnote (p. 36, no. 59) that, 
since Uhle's studies have not appeared in print, he will not venture 
to indicate the ethnological position of these Indians. He does 
not seem to have looked into the data of Polo discussed below. 

The mistaken identification of the Uran with the Puquinan 
tongue is met with in Hervas, and from him was taken over by 
Adelung-Vater and later writers. This identification, however, 
does not occur in some of the earlier authorities who have treated 
of the region in question. Garcilaso de la Vega, 4 e. g., who makes 

'Reisen in Bolivia und Peru; Ges. f. Erdk. zu Berlin, Verhdlg., Bd. XXIII, 
1896, pp. 357-360. 

2 Ueber die Sprache der Uros in Bolivia. Globus, Bd. LXIX, 1896, p. 19. 

3 The Islands of Titicaca and Coati, N. Y., 1910. 

4 Historia General de las Indias, Dec. V, lib. 3, cap. 13. 
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the distinction in these terms, "the Puquinas, Collas, Urus, Yuncas, 
and other Indian nations." 

It was not, however, until 1901 that linguistic data of the Uros, 
of sufficient extent to settle the matter beyond all question, were 
on record. In that year, Sr Jos6 Toribio Polo published an article 
on the Indios Uros del Peru y Bolivia* containing a vocabulary of 
some 350 words, besides some 30 phrases, etc., with lexicographical, 
phonetical and grammatical, historical-ethnographical, observa- 
tions, etc. This important contribution to the study of the native 
languages of South America, has been given little or no attention 
since its appearance, probably by reason of the general inaccessi- 
bility of the journal in which it was printed. It was not seen by 
the present writer, when he compiled his list of South American 
linguistic stocks in 1906, but he has since been able to obtain a copy. 
Eric Boman, in his Les Antiquites de la Region Andine de la Repu- 
blique Argentine (Paris, 1907-1908) discusses the Uros (Vol. I, 
pp. 67-73) and recognizes, on the basis of the evidence in Polo's 
monograph, from which he cites, the language of these Indians as 
an independent stock, absolutely distinct from that of the Puquinas . 
This the present writer is able to confirm, beyond all doubt, from 
examination of the original material furnished by Polo. Besides 
the linguistic data already mentioned, Sr Polo gives a Puquina- 
Uro-Spanish comparative vocabulary of 20 words, including the 
numerals 1-10 (p. 456), the text of the Pater Noster in Puquina 
(de Ore) and (p. 457) , a list of seven words in Atacameno and Uro, 
quite sufficient to disprove any suspected relationship between 
these two languages, a conclusion confirmed by the present writer, 
who has carefully compared the Uran material in Polo with the 
Atacamenan of Vai'sse, Hoyos, and Echeverria y Reyes in their 
Glosario de la Lengua Atacamena (Santiago, 1896). 

The vocabulary of Polo was obtained by him in 1897 from the 
Indians of Nazacara, whom he visited for that special purpose. 
In the language of the Uros, as spoken in their various settlements, 
there may be some dialectic or local differences. It would seem 
probable that the Uran linguistic stock was once disseminated over 



*Bol. de la Soc. Geogr. de Lima, vol. X, 1901. pp. 445-482. 
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the region from the shores of Lake Titicaca to Lake Poop6 (or 
Aullagas) and the island of Panza, along the whole course of the 
Rio Desaguadero, i. e., roughly from 16° to 19 s. lat. The diffusion 
of the Aymara language among the Uros has been so great that, 
according to Polo (p. 446), the extinction of the mother-tongue of 
the latter is a matter of only a few years. It is probable, however, 
that the adoption of Aymara as a means of communication with the 
outside world, will not so soon entail the complete abandonment 
of the Uran language. According to Polo the Uran language is 
still spoken in the following places: 
Ahuallamaya. Some 20 km. from Ancoaqui and 40 km. from lake 

Titicaca. 
Ancoaqui. On the left bank of the Desaguadero, 23 km. from lake 

Titicaca. 
Iruitu. Some 12 km. from the mouth of the Desaguadero, in s. lat. 

1 6° 31' 40". 
Nazacara. Situated 64 km. from Lake Titicaca and 25 km. from 

Ahuallamaya, a little north of 17 s. lat. 
Siminaque. An islet in the Peruvian Desaguadero, 6 km. from the 

village of the same name. Here the Indians all, or nearly all, 

speak Aymara. 
Sojapata. Situated 5 km. from the village of Desaguadero, in 

Peruvian territory — "the habitual residence of the Uros; it 

is an estancia where some cattle are bred." 

The Uran language is said to be spoken also on the island of 
Panza and perhaps also elsewhere in the region of Lake Poopo or 
Aullagas, but few natives use it freely and openly, their ordinary 
speech being Aymara. Polo further informs us (p. 446): "In 1873 
there existed the Uro haciendas of Chearaque, Taguau, Tacacatani, 
Chicani-uma, Machachaca-marca, Arcuni-uma, Huallaqueri, Cala- 
yampani, and Tocavi; and the inhabitants of the Peruvian district 
of Desaguadero numbered 937 (males 448, females 489), of whom 
809 were Indians." 

Boman (p. 72) identifies the Uros of the region of the Desa- 
guadero with the Changos, also called "Uros," of the Pacific coast 
country further south and gives these Indians a far wider extension 
than the facts really justify, making the Uros the primitive pre- 
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Quechuan, pre-Aymaran and pre-Yuncan inhabitants of the Peru- 
Bolivian area. If there were any Uros in the Changoan region 
(speaking the tongue here considered), they must have been Inca 
"colonists." 

Since there exists in English no linguistic material whatever 
of the Uran stock, it may be well to give here a brief vocabulary 
extracted and re-arranged from that of Polo, his Spanish ortho- 
graphy being retained : 



English 


Uro 


English 


Uro 


Arm 


nini 


Fire 


uji 


Axe 


potsi 


Finger 


isfli 


Backbone 


sikki 


Fish 


kuuli 


Bad 


kkara 


Flesh 


jilli 


Balsa 


tusa 


Flower 


ochsachu 


Bird 


calpu 


Food 


lule 


Blood 


loque 


Foot 


koochu 


Blue 


coya 


Friend 


palitak 


Bone 


siji 


Good 


chunscacicsi 


Bridge 


pacsi 


Great 


chachacuai; 


Brother 


chichala 




chucscara 


Cloud 


siri 


Green 


cayupiti; chakni 


Cold 


jipo 


Head 


achi 


Come 


cuchaini 


Heart 


tucsi 


Daughter 


machi; kuhuai 


Heat 


siye 


Day 


makena 


House 


kuya 


Devil 


huaraco 


Husband 


tucunchai 


Die 


chuticaque 


I 


hui; ami; huai 


Dog 


pacu 


Indian 


yecuscai 


Door 


shama 


Kill 


cous 


Drink 


hulsaisi 


Leg 


lise 


Ear 


kuni 


Lasso 


chequisi 


Eat 


nknutsaisi; lucha; 


Lizard 


piasona 




lule 


Maize 


tura 


Earth 


yoka 


Man 


lucuhuahua 


Egg 


sine 


Moon 


chisi; chacaisi 


Enemy 


quekcachine 


Mother 


atan; mayi 


Eye 


shucui; chuqui 


Mouth 


ata 


Far-off 


hasque 


Much 


yuk 


Father 


apai 


Name 


tuqui 
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Night 


uyani ; 


Stone 


masi 




huayanichai 


Stranger 


ocsai 


No 


anapecuchai 


Sun 


stuhui 


Nose 


osa 


Talk (v.) 


chichicana 


Old 


chakni 


Thou 


cuasi; amjai; 


Pot 


occhos; marca 




cohusi 


Rainbow 


turata 


Tongue 


natsi 


Red 


ppana 


Tree 


hua 


River 


huihui 


Water 


coasi 


Road 


Uicsi 


Weep 


chijen ; 


Run 


siacchai; suhiati 




janchiscana 


Salt 


yeco 


We 


uchunik 


Sand 


taya 


Wife 


kunt; 


Sea 


tari 




tucunhuahua 


See 


chucau 


Wind 


jipu 


Shoulders 


tajje; tota 


Yes 


shipi 


Sick 


hasintinti 


You 


anchupk 


Sing 


hualchicanani 


Young 


jouhue 


Sister 


kayo 


i 


shi 


Sky 


chicuya 


2 


piske 


Sleep (v.) 


tacsuni 


3 


chep 


Snow 


katni 


4 


pacpic; pactic 


Snake 


chokora 


5 


pacnucu 


Sombrero 


itkara 


6 


pacchui 


Son 


ucsa 


7 


tohoco 


Soul 


huahuari 


8 


cohonco 


Star 


huara-huara; 


9 


sankau 




kesias 


10 


kalo 


Stomach 


cheri 







In Polo's vocabulary, as he himself suspected, some of the words 
given as synonyms are Aymaran, or, perhaps, in a few cases also, 
Quechuan. The Aymaran element in Uran, however, if Polo's 
material represents well, as it seems to do, the language as a whole, 
cannot be very large, and most of the Aymaran terms recorded in 
Uran vocabularies may be accounted for by the fact that these 
Indians speak Aymara as well as their own mother-tongue. Their 
presence is thus chiefly incidental or rather accidental, the Uros 
having, in all probability, kept their native speech as far as possible 
free from foreign elements. The words achachila, larama, quillima, 
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huarahuara, given as variants for the Uro terms for "grandfather," 
"blue," "coal," "star," are Aymaran; while supaya, an alter- 
nate for "devil," marca, pot, and perhaps tocaru, saliva, pocota, 
ripe, are Quechuan. On page 479 Polo gives a list of 14 Spanish 
loan-words in Uran, including huaca (cow), sapatu (shoe), calzona 
(breeches), yehuyensis (mare, from yegua), patira (padre), etc. 

The sounds b, v, d,f, 11, rr and z do not seem to occur in the lan- 
guage of the Uros. The adjective always precedes the noun, and has 
no mark of gender. The infinitive of the verb has several different 
terminations, apparently according to the words from which, when 
secondary, it is derived. Three tenses, present, past, and future, 
are distinguished by prefixed or suffixed particles, but the material 
at hand is not sufficient to enable one to settle the whole matter 
of conjugation, etc. Adverbs follow the verbs, except when used 
in interrogative sentences, etc. In compound nouns Polo says 
(p. 480), "the components are arranged in the order which their 
signification expresses, e. g., chekere-koche (shoe), from chekere (what 
is covered), and koche (foot). The number of Uran words, whose 
etymology is known is, however, too small to settle this point com- 
pletely. 

The numeral system of the Uros deserves a few words. There 
are separate words for 1, 2, 3; then 4, 5, 6, are, respectively, pdcpic, 
paknucu, pacchui, in which a common first element pac appears; 
7, 8, 9, tohoco, cohonco, samaco (also sankau), seem to have a common 
terminal -co; kalo, 10, is unrelated to the other numerals; 11, 12, 13, 
etc., are kalosi, kalo-piske, kalo-chep, etc.; 20, 30, 40, etc., are piske- 
kalo, chep-kalo, pactic-kalo, etc.; 100 is kalo-kalo (also pac); and 
1,000 could be expressed by kalo-pac. 

Among the principal suffixes in the Uran language are the fol- 
lowing: 
-ai; in names of male relatives, etc. (apai, fathers; suhuai, son: 

chichulai, brother, etc.). 
-cki; in certain names of female relatives (achichi, grandmother; 

machi, daughter; ushakpischi, girl). 
-ni; in certain adjectives (chakni, green; chikni, old). 
-si; a frequent termination in nouns (coasi, water; muksi, cigar; 

chacsi, coca; lucsi, spoon; tucsi, stomach; potsi, axe; chequisi, 

lasso; chisi, moon; masi, stone; pacsi, bridge). 
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Among the suffixes of the infinitives are: -ai, -ana, -ani, -ana, 
-ara, -chi, -i, -ini, -k, -n, -qui, -si, -u, -ui, etc. 

There is a negative or privative particle, ana-, used as a prefix 
(e. g., ana-chuni, "ugly," i. e., "not beautiful"). This particle is also 
used some times with nouns (e. g. ana-kar chichi, handless). 

Incorporation (or at least collocation) of the pronoun in the verb 
occurs, as, e. g., lulicunkipec, "dost thou desire to eat?" This word 
is derived from luli, "to eat"; cun, "thou"; and kipec," to desire." 

The Uran language belongs to the class of American tongues 
which do not possess grammatical gender, know both prefixes and 
suffixes (but predominantly the latter), and also, in all probability 
have some forms of incorporation. But more material (texts, etc.) 
is needed to complete a satisfactory grammatical sketch. Re- 
duplication appears to be not infrequent. 

The etymology of the word Uru or Uro is not known. Polo 
discusses the name (pp. 457-458), but the comparative philology 
exhibited is quite unscientific. The derivation suggested (p. 457) 
from the Aymara uri, unconquered, brave, while not agreeing 
with the popular estimation of these Indians, is worth considering. 
The old chroniclers term them "Uros," "Urus," "Uroquillas," 
"Urinsayas," etc. In the 17th century there was a proverb in 
vogue, "De indio Uro ningun hombre esta seguro (from the Uro 
Indian no man is safe)," and the term uro, or uru, seems to have 
been in current use, in the sense of "dirty, ragged, rustic," etc. In 
the vocabulary of Polo the word for "Indian (Indigena)" is yecuscai, 
concerning which he observes, in a foot-note (p. 471): "Perhaps 
from yecu, salt, indicating that the Indians proceeded from a salt- 
region, or from the sea, whose waters are salt." But this is one of 
the rather fanciful ideas indulged in more than once by the author. 
The term Uro does not, apparently, come from the Uran language. 
Some of the names of Uran settlements seem to be of Aymaran 
origin. Thus, Ancoaqui, according to Polo, is derived from the 
Aymaran anko, "white," hake, "man," — with which may be com- 
pared the tribe-name Yuracare, of Quechuan origin, and like signi- 
fication. Future investigation of the Uros and their language will, 
doubtless, clear up these uncertain matters. 

Clark University, 
Worcester. Mass 



